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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THOSE  who  expect  (o  find  in  (he  few  following 
pages,  what  may  favor  the  prejudices  of  anv  parti- 
cular sect,  or  system,  \vi!l  experience  a  disappoint 
inent.  The  object  of  this  address,  is  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  those-  on  whom  it  has  devolved  as  a  g-e;it 
mond  and  poli:ic:d  duty,  to  a  dispassionate  inquiry 
in'o  the  existing  state  of  TYTHES  in  lre/'i>id,  and  to 
recommend  such  an  immediate  change,  or  modifica- 
tion of  them,  as  may  be  most  likely  to  administer 
the  necessary  relief.  Jt  is  more  particularly  direct* 
-cd  to  the  liberal  consideration  of  the  professional 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  who  have  inte* 
rests  interwoven  in  tins  complicated  question,  fat 
more  valuable  than  those  of  pecuniary  loss,  or  gain, 

The  writer,  (as  it  is  well  known  to  many  of  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  county  in  which 
he  long-  resided  as  a  beneficcd  clergyman,)  intended, 
many  years  since,  !o  have  cfle/ed  some  similar  ob* 
servutions  in  favor  of  a  modification  in  England  ;  but 
the  disturbed  temper  of  those  times  prevented  it. 
Possessing  a  considerable  portion  of  Tythe  property 
in  bo'h  countries,  he  feels  disposed)  in  common  with, 
many  who  have  similar  intere  ts,  to  promote  some 
equitable  reform  therein,  that  may  best  remedy  a 
grievance  so  generally  complained  of.  But  as  the 
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uiv  is  confessedly  more  immediate  and  severe  in 
Ireland,  he  now  ventures  to  suggest  what  appears  to 
him,  the  most  effectual  remedy  in  a  case  of  the^ most 
imminent  danger.  He  does  it  not  however,  under  the 
whimsical  idea  ol'ihe  Dttin  of  >7.  Patrick^  u  as  a 
"  preparatory  step,  to  make  it  go  down  smoother  in 
"  ilnglnml)  after  the  manner  of  discreet  physicians, 
u  who  first  give  a  new  medicine  to  a  dog,  before 
"  they  prescribe  it  to  a  human  creature!" 

it' the  opinions  here  advanced  should  render  the 
author  of  tiiem  obnoxious  to  the  self- interested,  he  can 
console  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  he  has  intend- 
ed no  offence  to  the  liberal-minded  of  any  faith,  or 
profession  whatever. 

The  slight  observations  on  the  State  of  the  Irish 
church,  a  re  offered  with  a  consciousness,  how  ill  qua- 
lified the  observer  is  to  become  a  censor  in  any  line  of 
his  own  profession ;  but  if  they  should  promote  a  more 
appropriate  investigation,  they  may  not  be  found  al* 
together  useless. 


A  SHORT  ADDRESS, 

$c.  8$c. 


MY  LOUD, 

YOUR  Grace  will  require  no 
prefatory  apology  for  any  candid  address  made 
to  you  upon  a  subject,  in  which  the  chief  inte- 
rests of  our  Church  are  essentially  involved. 

In   whatever  light  it  may   be  viewed,  the 
long  existing    mode  of  collecting  TVTIIES  in 
Ireland,  will  be  found  injurious,  and  harassing 
to  all  whom   it   concerns.       Agriculture    has 
been    depressed  by  it  for  centuries  in  all  its 
branches! — Not  limited  to  the  sufferings,    or 
personal    inconvenience   of  the  individual,   its 
influence  has  extended,  until  it  affects  the  moral 
welfare  of  a  state,  and  virtually  counteracts  the 
great  objects  of  the  establishment  which  its  re- 
venues are  drawn  to  support.     There  is  at  all 
times  a  disposition  to  question  the  propriety 
of  any  tenets,  which  men  are  harshly  called  upon 
to  sustain.      No  wonder  then  if  the  grievance, 


now  meant  to  be  considered,  should  have 
loosened  in  its  progress  (he  common  bond  of 
Christian  charity,  and  spread  a  spirit  of  reli- 
gious dissension  much  wider,  than  .'polemical 
prejudices  alone  could  have  effected. 

The  origin  oftythcs  is  too  anciently  founded, 
and  too  solemnly  recognized  by  the  laws  of 
the  land,  to  render  any  discussion  of  it  neces- 
sary on  the  present  occasion.  As  an  abstract 
right,  it  is  not  even  disputed  by  the  best  inform- 
ed Romanists  themselves.  No  inconsiderable 
pains  however,  have  been  taken  to  impress  this 
erroneous  idea  on  the  public  mind,  "  that 
tythes  are  nothing  more  than  a  legislative  tax.'9 
Was  this  the  fact,  like  all  other  imposts  of  the 
same  kind,  tj/thes  also  would  be  subject  to  in- 
crease— to  diminution — and  even  to  a  total  repeal 
under  the  authority  that  imposed  them.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  found,  and  admitted 
to  be  an  indisputable  freehold,  and  less  liable 
to  alienation  than  most  other  freehold  property 
of  the  realm*.  But  all  this  will  not  afford  to 
the  present  svstem  of  tythcing,  a  plea  of  pecu- 
liar exemption  from  legislative  interposition. 

*  In  ca«e*  of  treason,  where  other  freehold  property  on 
conviction  becomes  confiscate  for  ever  to  the  crown,  that  of 
tythcs  is  affected  only  in  the  i.nmcdi.r ••  interest  of  the 
traitor,  this  property  descending  unimpaired  to  his  deiical 


Disquisitions  have  abounded  of  late,  on  ad- 
verse sides  of  this  important  subject;  these 
however,  have  gone  hut  little  further  than  to 
demonstrate,  how  ingeniously  an  hypothesis 
may  he  founded  on  a  favourite  prejudi' 

The  iie:uvst  v.ay  to  the  object  of  this  brief 
address,  will  he  to  consider  tythcs  as  a  property 
6(.:on<:;!y  titled  as  the  soil  that  yields  them:  and 
to  remove  a  difficulty  that  mi,  lit  otherwise 
arise  to  interrupt  the  inquiry,  it  may  be  as  well 
at  once  to  contravene  the  illiberal  position  of 
•  who  assert,  that  it  would  be  a  sacrilegious 
act  to  commute,  or  even  to  touch  the  property 
of  the  church,  rendered  secure  from  alienation, 
by  the  pious  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  de- 
\oted. 

The  law  of  moral,  and  political  necessity 
superseding  all  titles,  pay.?  but  little  regard  to 
the  fanciful  intangibility  of  any  distinct  spe- 
cies of  property,  however  insulated  by  preju- 
dice/ or  sanctioned  by  time.  If  it  be  found 
requisite  to  construct  a  new  bridge  across  a 
river— to  erect  a  barrack  for  the  soldiery  ; — or  to 
cut  a  public  canal  through  the  heart  of  a  beau- 
tiful demesne  sacred  for  centuries  in  the  vene- 
ration of  a  family;  in  all  these  instances  of 
deprivation,  the  feelings  with  the  property  of 
ihe  possessors,  are  constrained  to  yield  to  the 
public  necessity,  What  then  can  reasonably 


be  urged  against  an  equitable  change  in  the  sys- 
tem of  tytlics,  on  which  the  happiness  of  a  peo- 
ple, and  the  security  of  a  government,,  so  mate- 
rially depend  ?  The  authority  that  went  so  far  as 
to  alter,  in  order  to  amend  the  ceremonials  of  the 
church,  may,  without  any  further  stretch  of 
power,  safely  exert  itself  to  ameliorate  the  col- 
lection of  its  revenues. 

The   principal   objection,   it  seems,  to  any 
modification  is,   "  the  danger  of  innovating  on 
the  title  of  a  property,  the  most  ancient  of  all 
others/'  If  this  could  apply  to  the  tylh  cs  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  as  supposed  to 
regard  those  of  Ireland;  since  more  than  half  a 
century  past,  a  single  branch  of  her  legislature 
innovated  on  this  principle  so  far,  as  to  abolish 
her  apislinent  tythe  altogether;  the  moral  equity 
of  which  no  one  will  venture  to  defend.     This 
singular  and  sweepingdeprivation,  happened  in 
1735,,  not  by  any  legislative  enactment,  but  by 
a   most  extraordinary  resolution   of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  :  viz.  "that  all  personswho 
"  should  hereafter  institute  a  legal  process  for  the 
"recovery  of  tythes  of  agistment,  and  also  the 
"  solicitors,  &c.  prosecuting  such  suit,  should  be 
"  deemed  enemies  to  their  country!"    Although 
the  bench  of  bishops  entered  a  spirited  protest 
against  this  violent  declaration,  it  had  the  full 
fillet  of  a  statute  ordinance  until  the  Union, 


when  this  deprivation  ofagistincnt  was  ratified 
by  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Imperial  parlia- 
ment, and  has  certainly  operated  very  injurious* 
ly  to  the  Protestant  establishment.     In  several 
counties  of  the  province  of  Munster,  which  arte 
chiefly  grazing  lands,  the  wealthy  possessors  of 
large  districts  are  totally  exempt  from  tytlie  for 
their  rich  meadows ;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
pressure  of  tythe  is  more  severely  felt  by  the  oc- 
cupiers of  the  small  portion  of  land  in  tillage, 
descending  with    additional  weight,  down  to 
the  poor  cotter,  who  tills  with  his  spade  but  a 
rood  or  two  of  potatoe-ground  for  the  suste- 
nance of  his  family.     The  income  of  the  clergy 
thus  rendered  so  scanty,  too  well  accounts  for 
the    small  number    of   churches  to    be  seen 
throughout  this,  and  other  feeding  countries. 
Thus,  however,  has  already  been  experienced, 
that  innovation  in  the  tythe  system,  which  took 
from  the  church  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
just  revenues,  and  this^  not  by  any  statute  of 
remunerative  justice^    under    which     a   mo- 
dification is  now  sued  for.     It  is  not  improba- 
ble,  however,  if  some  liberal    commutation, 
or  modification,  had  been  previous!  v  consider- 
ed of,  and  acceded  to,  but  that  the  rights  of  the 
Irish  church  had  to  this  day  remained  entire. 
One  of  the  ablest,  though  not  the  most  dis- 
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passionate  pamphlets  against  any  alteration 
whatever  in  the  system  of  iytlics,  was  publish- 
ed, bv  a  late  Bishop  of  Cloyne  [Dr.  WOOD- 
WARD]. Indeed.it  continues  to  be  the  main 
source  from  whence  most  of  the  arguments  of 
the  present  day  are  drasvn,  on  the  immutability 
oftythes.  In  this,  his  lordship  has  descanted  ra- 
ther speculatively,  on  the  danger  of  "  unsettling 
the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  constitution."  But 
the  followers  of  this  respectable  writer,  in 
adopting  his  prejudices,  did  not  consider,  or 
have  found  it  convenient  to  forget,  that  this 
tract  was  sent  forth  principally  to  prove,  that 
the  clergy  were  legally  invested  with  the  right 
of  tythcs,  of  which,  a  daring  banditti  in  the 
diocese  of  Cloyne  were  endeavouring,  by  force, 
to  deprive  them.  The  partial  atrocities  com- 
mitted in  this  quarter  of  the  country  in  resist- 
ance of  the  just  payment  of  tyth es,  were  cer- 
tainly sufficient  to  create  considerable  anxiety 
in  the  mind  of  that  amiable  prelate  ;  and  hence 
those  alarms  about  a  commutation,  which, 
under  a  cooler  judgment,  might  not  proba- 
bly have  existed.  Irritated  at  the  personal 
sufferings  of  his  clergy,  he  set  his  foot  rather 
indignantly  on  the  point  of  right  (in  this  in- 
stance not  materially  affected),  and  invoked 
the  whole  protestant  faith  to  rally  round  him 
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in  defence  of  the  Irish  church.*  The  insur- 
gents of  the  present  day  attempted  a  similar 
plan  of  tythe-depredation  in  the  counties  of 
Mayo,  Sligo,  and  Longford;  and  yet  no  cler- 
gyman has  found  it  expedient  to  convince  these 
marauders  by  argument,  that  their  title  to  the 
revenues  of  the  church  is  not  legally  valid. 
The  executive  government  took  a  shorter,  and 
better  way  to  supersede  their  pretensions. 

"  But.,"  say  some  inconsiderate  zealots, cf  any 
modification  will  undermine,  and  eventually 
overturn  the  national  church  !"  All  that  has 
yet  been  advanced  in  support  of  this  wild  po- 
sition,, is  found  weak  and  fallacious.  Inas- 
much as  it  is  desirable  to  increase,  rather  than 
diminish  the  protestant  numbers,  what  invita- 
tion more  attractive  could  be  offered,  than 
through  the  change  of  a  system  that  has  un- 
fortunately made  protestantism  so  offensive  to 
our  Romanist  brethren?  If  the  exaction  of 
tythes  in  England  with  increasing  rigour,  be 

*  The  deep  interest  which  the  Bishop  took  in  the  fortunes 
of  his  clergy,  might  naturally  excite  a  benevolent  warmth  of 
temper,  open  to  wrong  impressions  respecting  verdicts,  and 
decisions  of  those  days  unfavourable  to  the  interest  of  the 
church ;  these  were,  no  doubt,  recorded  by  his  lordship 
under  a  perfect  conviction  of  their  truth  j  although,  from 
the  living  testimony  of  an  eminent  barrister,  who  was  an  ad- 
vocate in  all  those  causes,  the  most  material  of  his  Lord- 
ship's statements  appear  to  have  been  incorrectly  founded, 
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marked  by  the  diminished  congregations  of  the 
church,  and  the  proportionate  increase  of  sec- 
taries, and  conventiciers,  how  can  it  reasonably 
be  expected,  that  the  existing  mode  of  collect- 
ing tythcs  should  prove  less  injurious  in  its 
effects  in  Ireland?  The  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  religious  tenets  of  the  two  countries, 
has  not  it  is  to  be  feared  been  weighed  with 
sufficient  liberality  on  this  very  essential  point. 
If  the  fourth  part  of  a  population  so  sensibly 
feel  its  severity,  who,  as  Protestants,  are  full 
partakers  of  the  faith  of  the  established  church, 
\vhat  charitable  allowance  ought  there  not  to, 
to  be  made  for  the  other  three  parts,  being  Ro- 
man catholics,  who  hold  no  religious  commu- 
nion whatever  with  us  as  members  of  that 
establishment,  for  the  maintenance  of  which, 
their  tythes  are  equally  appropriated  ? 

The  process  of  collecting  tythes  that  are  com- 
pounded for,  in  districts  where  the  system  is 
best  regulated,  and  where  no  disposition  is  un- 
necessarily manifested  to  perplex  on  either 
side,  is  extremely  embarrassing  to  both.  After 
the  proctor,  or  agent  for  the  clergyman,  has  on 
view  assessed  the  quantum  of  corn  of  every 
kind  in  each  field,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the 
farmer  whether  he  will  take  the  tythe-corn  at 
these  estimated  quantities,  or  set  out  the  tenth 
produce  to  be  drawn  away;  if  he  object  not 
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to  the  estimate,  he  takes  it  away  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  his  crop;  and  to  this  succeeds,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  a  valuation  per  barrel  of 
each  kind  of  grain,  which   generally  opens  a 
wide  door  for  discontent,  and  litigation.     The 
most   absurd  of  ail  modes  is   that   generally 
resorted  to  :  viz.  by  a  comparative  valuation 
of  the  price  of  corn  at  the  preceding  year's 
markets,  without  any  reference  to  a  fair  aver- 
age price  of  the  year  in  wrhich  the  corn  is 
grown,  that   might   be  more  correctly  ascer- 
tained.    For  the  amount   of  the   value   thus 
strangely  calculated,  the  farmer  issues  his  note, 
payable  after  a  distant  interval  of  some  months. 
The  operation  of  this  gaming  kind  of  specula- 
tion between  the  clergyman  and  his  parishion- 
er, may  readily  be  conceived.     From  this  mo- 
ment the  mind  of  the  latter  is  anxiously  turned 
to  the  fluctuating  result  of  an  hazardous  engage- 
ment, invariably  tending  to  alienate  that  respect 
for  his  rector,  which  had  probably  continued  if 
no  such  discreditable  trafficking  had  been  en- 
tered into  between  them.     Though  the  farmer 
eventually  profit  in  every  article  from  this  con- 
tract, he  feels  no  sense  of  obligation  to  the  cler- 
gyman on  that  score;  but  should  he,  in  anyone 
of  them  become  a  loser,  it  affords  him  a  never- 
failing  pretext  for  dissatisfaction.    Various  en- 
deavours to  resist  the  payment  of  his  note  too 
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orally  follow  :   and  thence  under  a  natural 

.ution,   arise  those  numerous 

proteges  and  iiia  -«at  are  termed  civil 

the  assistant  barrister  at  his  sessions, 

to  the  great  harassing,  loss  of  time,  andexpence 

of  all  parties. 

Where  tythcs  are  set  to  middlemen,  a  mode 
that  prevails  more  frequently  from  necessity 
on  tbe  part  of  the  clergy  through  the  refrac- 
tory disposition  of  the  fanners,,  than  any  other 
cause,  the  distresses  of  the  poorer  occupants 
aro  sure  to  he  increased ;  and  when  sub-lett 
again,  which  is  often  the  case,  persecution 
seldom  ceases,  until  the  last  tenth  potatoe  is 
drawn  from  the  most  indigent,  to  the  disgrace 
of  humanity.  Whether  these  rapacious  ex- 
actions are  made  by  the  lessees  of  Lay  Irnpro- 
priators,  or  those  of  the  Clergy,  they  are  all  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  latter,  and  consequently 
the  whole  odium  is  'theirs  to  sustain.* 

A  respectable  country  gentleman  at  a  late 
county  meeting,  [ Tipper  ary']  on  the  subject  of 
tyihcs,  went  a  great  length  (if  his  speech  on 
that  occasion  has  been  correctly  reported)  in 
imputing  all  the  calamities  under  which  the 
small  land-occupiers  of  Ireland  labour,  to  the 

*  The  portion  of  it/the,^  annexed  to  the  church  are  esti- 

;  at  two-thirds }  that  in  the  hamh  oi  Iny  impropmtors, 
«il  one-third. 
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exiction  of  lyiJics  lie  might  more  justly  liave 
apportioned  a  fall  share  of  the  general  distress 
he  lamented,  and  the  unpopularity  that  natural- 
ly attends  it,  to  the  won  iHnm*  of  un- 
feeling I  ••,  or  their  7t*.v.vcc«,  whose  de- 
mands of  increased  rent  are  become  so  e; 
almost  throughout  Ireland,  as  to  make  even  a 
moderate  claim  of  tytlics  from  their  tenantry  \\\ 
addition,  to  turn  11.  of  misery  heavily 
against  them.  However,  it  need  hot  be  dis- 
cussed here  with  that  gentleman,  as  a  moot 
point,  which  of  the  two  oppressions  bears 
hardest  upon  a  suffering  people,  the  unfeeling 
extortion  of  the  land-proprietor,  or  the  tor- 
menting rapacity  of  a  tytlic  cr  actor  ?  The 
iythe-system  abounding  in  antiquated  defects, 
needs  no  unmerited  ration :  and  as  the 
pressure  of  it  has  been  an  increasing  complaint 
from  past  ages  down  to  the  present  time,  it  can- 
not but  be  matter  of  deep  regret,  that,  long  be- 
fore this,  some  salutary  measure  should  not  have 
been  adopted  for  its  relief.  It  ought  to  be  recol- 
lected that  this  pressure  is  not  of  Roman  ca- 
tholic endurance  alone,  HS  Protestants  feeling 
sore  under  it  also,  are  not  less  solicitous  for  its 
removal. 

When  the  civil,  and  religious  interests  of 
a  whole  people  have  a  blended  claim  so 
strong  to  the  change  of  any  system,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  every  one  who  has  thought 


dispassionately  on  the  subject,  to  offer  hi$ 
Sentiments  in  aid  of  a  reform,,  that  may 
"  give  us  something  more  of  that  kind  of  con- 
ducting public  worship,  which  patiently  seek- 
ing the  degree  of  perfection  alone  attainable 
by  man,  and  ordained  only  to  be  the  slow  re- 
sult of  long  experience,  and  much  meditation, 
puts  the  happiness  of  none  to  hazard,  while  it 
betters  the  condition  of  all/'* 

Were  a  just,   and  reasonable  commutation, 
or  modification  of  tythcs  but  once  adopted,  a 
measure  by  no  means  impracticable,  the  com- 
plicated   distresses   arising   from    the   present 
mode  might,  with  the  appellation  itself  so  dis* 
cordant  to  the  public  ear,  merge  in  a  title  of 
church-property,    which  in  making  its  clergy 
more  respectable,  would  render  its  establish- 
ment more   secure.     His   majesty's   ministers 
gave  an  intimation  in  the  last  sessions  of  par- 
liament, of  their  intention  to  make  some   in- 
quiry into  the  present  state  of  the  Irish  Church; 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  unpopular 
mode  of  collecting  its  revenues  will  soon  fall 
under   their  serious  deliberation.       The   late 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,    [Dr.  WOODWARD]   in  his 
most  adverse  humour  has  remarked,  "  that  the 
difficulties  of  supporting,  and  extending  the 
Protestant  interest,  though  great,  are  by  no 

*  Mr.  Burke. 
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means  insuperable,  if  the  legislature  should 
give  to  this  great  national  subject,  all  that 
steady  attention  which  it  so  well  desei 
but  the  evils,  political  as  well  as  religious,  at- 
tending a  despair  and  dereliction  of  it,  arc 
without  number,  and  without  remedy  !" 

When  government  shall  have  dispassionately 
considered  this  momentous  subject,  and  parlia- 
ment are  called  upon  still  more  seriously  to  le- 
gislate thereon,  the  simple  question  will  be, 
what  may  now  be  asked  ; 

By  what  mode  can  ihc  grievance  of  COLLECT- 
ING TYTHES,  so  generally  felt,  and  ac/iiioidedg^ 
ed,  be  most  equitably,  and  most  effectually  re- 
moved ? 

Some  of  our  ablest  writers  on  political  (Eco- 
nomy have  offered  various  plans :  but  besides 
their  defect  in  having  pointed  out  no  radical  re* 
dress,  they  are  generally  founded  on  the  opera- 
tion oftythesm  England,  and  appear  therefore 
inapplicable  to  the  system  iq  Ireland.  The 
late  archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  [Dr.  PALEY]  has 
strongly  recommended  a  corn-rent  as  a  com- 
mutation for  tytlies  in  general ;  but  evidently 
without  having  considered,  that  by  endless  cal- 
culations upon  tbe  rise,  and  fall  of  grain,  such 
a  mode  would  rather  aggravate,  than  lessen, 
the  causes  of  discontent,  and  by  sucb  a  constant 
trafficking  between  the  clergyman  and  his  pa- 
C 


mers,   perpetuate  that  hostility   betweeu 

them, which  it  is  become  so  necessary  to  remove, 

<>d   this  mode,   as  it  would  have  regarded 

-  on  its  first  appearance  very  fully 

rduti 'd  bv  Dr.  WOODWARD*. 

Some  have  suggested  the  Scotch  system  by 

court  of  Teinds,  instituted  in  1707;  but 

this  will  scarcely  be  thought  fit  for  adoption, 

when  the  power  exercised  by  the  judges  of 

*  A  corn-rent,  recommended  in  general  terms  by  the 
learned  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  is  not  sufficiently  explained 
by  him,  to  be  fairly  examined.  If  it  means,  what  is  gene* 
rally  understood  here  by  that  term,  a  rate  for  tythe  of  corn, 
payable  like  rent,  it  is  not  a  commutation,  but  a  modus. 
The  operation  of  a  modus  is  well  known  to  the  clergy  by 
fatal  experience :  if  it  be  perpetual,  it  is  unequal  to  succes- 
sive incumbents,  as  it  does  not  vary  with  the  value  of  mo- 
ney :  and  at  all  times  it  is  unequal  to  the  occupiers  of  land 
of  different  degrees  of  fertility  j  in  different  seasons,  it  is  an 
unequal  burden  on  the  same  farm,  as  it  does  not  vary  with 
the  value  of  the  crop.  It  bears  hardest  on  the  poorest  lands, 
tfie  tillage  of  which  will  be  discouraged.  The  proprietor 
will  of  course  suiter,  by  the  diminution  of  rent  $  the  public, 
by  the  ioss  ot  cultivation.  It  bears  hardest  on  the  poorest 
farmers,  who  h  .ve  not  the  means  of  manuring  highly  ;  and 
in  addition  to  the  landlord's  rent,  would  be  insupportable  to 
the  lo  i  y.  Jt  bears  hardest  in  bad  seasons,  because 

it  takes  the  same  :>um  out  of  a  crop  of  smaller  value.  In 
every  view  the  burden  lies  heaviest  on  those,  who  are  least 
able  to  bear  it.  This  surely  )s  calculated  to  grind  the  faces 
•id  in  point  of  equity,  as  well  as  charity,  bears 
no  competition  with  the  old  system.  If  by  a  corn-rent  is 
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that  court,  is  at  thismoment  seriously  question- 
ed at  convened  county-meetings,  on  a  charge, 
that  they  are  renewing  the  augmentation  of 
livings  throughout  Scotland,  by  fresh  assess- 
ments on  the  land  proprietary,  contrary  to  the 
statute  under  which  their  authority  is  derived. 
Others  point  out  the  French  plan  of  septennial 
valuations  by  sworn  jurors  :  but  none  of  these 
appears  competent  to  the  exigency  of  the  pre- 
sent case. 

meant  a  rate  of  each  parish,  varying  with  the  price  of  grain, 
as  a  rent  of  estates  belonging  to  some  colleges  in  the  univer- 
sities of  England  is  adjusted  ;  that  could  not  be  applied 
with  equity  to  a  grazing  country,  as  the  profit  on  cattle 
might  be  low,  at  a  time  when  the  price  of  corn  was  Ligh. 
But  further,  what  remedy  can  the  clergyman  have,  in  case  of 
non  payment  of  his  corn-rent  ?  At  present,  he  has  either 
his  tenth,  or  a  civil  bill  process  for  the  composition,  or  for 
the  value  proved  in  case  of  subtraction.  But  how  is  he  in 
future  to  recover  his  debt  ?  Is  it  by  distress  ?  The  prior  de- 
mand of  the  landlord  will  in  all  doubtful  debts  defeat  him. 
Is  it  by  personal  action  ?  And  is  the  clergyman  to  arrest  his 
parishioner,  and  carry  him  to  gaol?  This  doubtless  would 
serve  to  endear  him  to  his  parish,  and  take  off  the  obloquy, 
which  he  now  suffers  merely  for  processing  him  to  the  as- 
sizes! The  impossibility  of  recovering  would  be  a  virtual 
release  of  all  tythe-debts.  The  attempt  to  recover,  if  once 
made,  would  never  be  repeated  j  and  the  minister  must  sit 
down  quiet  (as  is  the  case  at  present  in  several  parishes 
through  the  violence  of  the  white  boys)  under  the  loss  of 
his  whole  income.  This  regulation  tends  to  the  extinction 
wf  the  order, 
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There  seems  to  be  but  one  simple,  remedial 
mode,  by  which  this  great  object  of  national 
solicitude  can  practically  be  obtained;  viz.  by*a 
Commutation  of  TYTHES  for  LAND. 
PROJECT.— Let    the  tylhcs    of  Ireland    as   well 
impropriate,  as  clerical,  be  accurately  valued  by 
commissioners    under    parliamentary    authority, 
(due  consideration  being  previously  taken  of  all 
unsettled  rnodusses,  and  allowance  made  for  the 
probable  change  of  lands,  from  pasturage  to  til- 
lage) so  as  to  ascertain  the  existing  annual  value 
of  the  tylhcs  of  all  lands,  &c.  in  each  parish  or 
union,  to  be  laid  as  a  rent  charge  thereon. 
Let    these    estimates    of    annual  value   be  calcu- 
lated into   a   saleable   perpetuity,  and  be  made 
redeemable  by  purchase  within  a  time  limited,  by 
the    respective  land-proprietors  ;  and  in  default 
thereof,   such    perpetuity  of  rent-charge    to  be 
disposed  of  by  public  sale,  in  like  manner  as  the 
Land  tax  of  England  has  recently  been  alienated 
from  the  crown. 

Jn  any  case  where  the  purchase  money  may  not  reach 
the  full  amount  of  the  estimated  value  in  perpe- 
tuity, the  same  to  be  made  good  out  of  any  sur- 
plusage arising  from  other  sales  of  tylhc's,  in  which 
Ihe  produce  may  exceed  the  commissioners  valua- 
tion ;  or  be  nationally  provided  for  by  the 
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treasury.  The  amount  of  all  such  sales  in  per- 
petuity to  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  free- 
hold lands,  or  lands  to  become  freehold  #lebe-pro- 
perfy,  and  to  be  annexed  to  Ihc  church  forever. 
Wherever  sufficient  lands  cannot  conveniently  bt 
obtained  within  the  parish  or  union,  other  lands 
to  be  purchased  in  any  district,  or  barony,  most 
Contiguous  thereto. 

The  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tythes  to  remain  upontht 
lands,  and  to  be  levied  upon  the  proprietor,  until 
the  commutation  for  the  whole  parish,  or  union  is 
completed. — 

Here  it  will  probably  occiirtdyour  Grace,  in  at 
a  commutation  of  TYTHES  for  LAND,  was  moved 
in  tbe  English  House  of  Lords,  in  the  year  17SO, 
or  1781,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  B.VTHURST, 
and  was  rejected.  Bat  it  should  also  bo  recol- 
lected, that  the  measure  failed  at  that  time,  not 
from  any  objection  to  the  principle,  but  onlv 
from  the  apparent  impossibility  of  effecting 
this  desirable  object,  on  account  of  the  great 
number,  and  value  of  church  Livings,  and  also 
from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  tbe  quantities 
of  land  requisite,  in. a  country  so  highly  culti- 
vated, and  where  landed  property  is  so  much 
subdivided  as  in  England:  But  fortunalcly  this 
impediment  will  not  be  found  in  the  way  of 
tbe  commutation  now  proposed  for  Ireland. 
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The  plain,  obvious  reasons  to  be  offered  for 
the  adoption  of  this  plan,  arc  these  : 

I.  BECAUSE  it  goes  the  necessary  length  of  setting 
Hi  is  perplexing  question  of  tythes  at  rest  for  ever. 

II.  BECAUSE,   unlike    the  practical  operation   of 
other  modes,  it  leaves  no  opening  for  pecuniary 
litigation,  the  most  baneful  of  all  disputes  between 
the  clergy,  and  their  parishioners. 

III.  BECAUSE  it  would  be  found  a  measure  of  faci- 
lity in  Ireland,  though  not  in  England;  the  former 
country  having  extensive  tracts  of  land  at  all  times 
applicable  to  such  commutation  :  and  because  such 
an  appropriation   would  afford  further  national 
advantage,   by    opening   a    new  and    extensive 
source  of  industry,  and  agricultural  improvement. 

IV.  BECAUSE  it  would  render    the  clergy  of  th« 
established    church,   and  their  parishioners,    rr- 
sprctably    independent  of  each   other;   enabling 
the  one  to  enjoy  their  revenues  without  deteriora- 
tion, and  relieving  the  other  from  the  merciless 
visitations  of  middlemen,  and  their  dependents. — • 

• — It  would  aflbrd  to  the  suggester  of  this 
slight  project,  and  to  all  who  wish  the  pros- 
perity of  Inland,  very  sincere  satisfaction  to 
bee  a  more  oHrctual,  and  practical  mode  pointed 
out,  and  speedily  adopted.  Doubts  have  been 


started,  whether,  under  any  modification,  tin. 
humble  occupier  of  the  soil  \vould  not  soon  be 
deprived  of  any  advantage  resulting  from  i; 
a  more  than  proportionate  ri.-e.  of  his  rent. 
But  no  such  speculations  will  influence  the 
minds  of  those  who  rightly  feel  it,  either  as  a  mo- 
ral obligation  to  aid  in  the  relief  of  a  distressed 
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country,  or  as  a  religious  duty  to  exonerate  the 
church  from  the  charge  of  a  people's  oppres- 
sion. The  late  bishop  of  Cloy  tic,  although  the 
stern  opposer  of  any  commutation  of  tytJics, 
admits,  under  all  his  zeal  for  their  inviolability, 
that  "  the  salus  populi  must  be  the  suprema 
lex  ;  neither/'  says  he,  "  do  I  question  the 
right  of  the  legislature  to  make  alterations  ;  but 
until  an  alteration  shall  have  been  made  by 
the  supreme  authority,  neither  the  Crown,  nor 
one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  much  less  any 
fellow  subject  ca:i  deprive  the  clergyman  of 
his  right  which  is  a  freehold.*"  No  one  would 
be  unreasonable  enough  to  assert,  or  suppose, 
that  any  other  short  of  a  complete  legislative 
power  could  constitutionally  effect  such  an  al- 
teration. It  is  to  this  high,  and  competent  au- 
thority alone  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are 

*  Alluding  to  the  manner  in  which  the 'church  was  de- 
prived ofagistmcnt  tythes. 


now  about  to  sue  for  some  interposition,  that 
may  equitably  modify  the  present  system  of 
h/thcs;  and  ever^  liberal  mind  will  join  in 
the  general  solicitude  for  success  to  the  prayer 
of  their  petition.  Whatever  the  enemies  of 
their  country  may  advance  for  the  purposes  of 
delusion,  relief  from  the  harassing  system  of 
tythes,  and  the  increasing  pressure  of  exorbitant 
rents,  is  the  real  Emancipation  on  which  the 
hearts  of  the  Irish  people  are  principally  fixed. 
If  the  legislature  in  its  wisdom  should  now 
resolve,  that  a  reform  in  the  tythe  system  of  Ire- 
land is  become  indispensable,  the  Church  will 
not  be  wanting  in  its  tribute  of  benevolence  to 
the  anxious  wishes  of  a  people.  Your  Grace, 
it  may  safely  be  predicted,  will  assume  your 
high  station  with  becoming  dignity  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  prelates  of  our  order  will  natu- 
rally emulate  the  illustrious  example  ;  and  as  a 
considerable  part  of  the  episcopal  revenues 
is  derived  from  tythes,  it  will  afford  their 
Lordships  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  a  dis- 
interested, and  patriotic  zeal  for  the  public  wel- 
fare. As  to  the  respectable  body  of  your  be- 
neficed  clergy,  we  may  rest  assured  that  they 
will  cheerfully  join  in  this  great  work  of  Chris- 
tian charity;  convinced,  that  by  this  boon  of 
deliverance  to  the  oppressed,  they  will,  more 


widely,  and  gracefully  extend  the  pale  of  that 
church,  in  which  they  are  appointed  to  mini- 
ster. 


IT  was  hardly  possible  to  have  entered  upon 
any  serious  enquiry  into  the  present  state  of 
tythes,  without  some  relative  consideration  of 
the  State  of  the  Irish  Church  also,  to  ascertain, 
whether  that  makes  a  gradual  progress  in  im- 
provement corresponding  with  the  evident  in- 
crease of  its  revenues  ?  It  might  be  improper 
here  to  go  into  a  full  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject; still,  however,  it  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  altogether  in  silence. 

It  is  a  prevalentopinion,  that  thediscipline  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  (  particularly  in  some  of 
its  cathedrals)  is  capable  of  much  beneficial 
amendment.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a 
defect  does  exist,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
ceremonials  of  its  service  being  sometimes  too 
lightly  dispensed  with.  Its  Prelacy  may  fairly 
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boast  of  possessing  at  this  time,  many  amiable 
and  learned  men,  who  afford  an  exemplary 
display  of  personal  virtues.  These  endow- 
ments would  highly  dignify  a  parochial  sta- 
tion ;  but  the  episcopal  functions  require  some- 
thing more  than  mere  abstract  excellence. 
It  cannot  therefore  but  be  regretted,  that 
such  superior  talents  are  not  more  frequent- 
ly called  forth,  and  combined  in  the  necessa- 
ry investigation,  and  discussion  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs.  Where  bodies  should  derive 
their  energies,  and  power  from  the  wisdom  of 
united  councils,  advantage  will  always  be 
taken  of  any  scattered  authorities,  by  those  who 
lay  in  wait  to  profit  from  their  disorder.  In  this 
view,  it  may  be  observed  as  a  misfortune, 
that  the  constant  residence  of  your  Grace 
so  far  distant  from  the  capital,  should  admit 
of  no  central  point  of  communication ;  so  that 
the  bishops,  far  remote  from  their  metropoli- 
tan head,  becoming  insulated  within  their  re- 
spective dioceses,  unavoidably  fall  into  recluse 
habits  which  unfit  them  in  some  degree,  for  a 
more  liberal,  and  extensive  discharge  of  their 
pastoral  duties. 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  relies  upon  the 
acknowledged  candor  of  the  venerable  Arch- 
bishop, when  he  presumes  to  question  the  pro- 
priety of  his  palace,  so  sacredly  annexed  to  the 
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cathedral  of  St  Patrick,  having  heen  converted 
into  a  barrack  for  the  soldiery,    without  any 
other  metropolitan  residence  being  previously, 
or  even  to  this  day  provided,  although  the  pub- 
lic money  voted  for  that  purpose  is  said  to  have 
been  issued  some  years  ?  This  was  an  innovation 
which  the  Church  might  laudably  have  resisted. 
The  numerous   ruins  of  temples  of  worship 
throughout  this  island,  exhibit  too  many  proofs 
of  the  dilapidated,  and  declining  state  of  the 
Protestant  Establishment.  On  the  Reformation 
it  appears,  that  there  were  2,436  parishes  in  Ire- 
land with  cure  of  souls,  and  nearly  3,000  cler- 
gy appertaining  thereto.     These  are  now  re- 
duced  to  1,100   benefices,  having  but    1,001 
churches,  and  requiring  only  the  cure  of  1,300 
clergy.     Much  of  this  falling  off  may  be  im- 
puted to  the  combination   of  several  parishes 
into  what  is  called  an  union'*  a  measure  that 
has  unfortunately  led  to  the  dissolution  of  all 
other  churches  therein,,  except  one. 

*  These  unions  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  one  Episcopal,  that 
is,  constituted  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  which  may  bedis- 
solved  on  the  removal  of  the  incumbent  :  the  others  are  de- 
creed by  an  act  of  council,  and  are  indissoluble  by  any  existing 
authority.  In  the  union  possessed  by  the  writer, as  attached  to 
his  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Ferns,  there  are  the  remains  of  six 
parish  churches  in  so  many  distinct  parishes,  (besides  that 
of  Kilscoran)  on  an  extent  of  about  7,OOO  acres  of  well  po- 


It  fe  understood,  however,  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  government,  to  propose  a  bill  in  Parlia- 
ment without  loss  of  time,  for  dissolving  the 
most  extensive  of  those  council  unions,  on  the 
demise,  or  promotion  of  their  present  incum- 
bents. Under  this  desirable  restoration  of  the 
churches,  glebe  houses,  now  so  much  wanted 
throughout  Ireland  for  the  residence  of  the 
clergy,  would  also  increase,  and  the  erection  of 
them  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  application 
of  the  parliamentary  grant  of  40,COO/.  out  of 
the  first  fruits,  which  sum  has  unaccountably 
lain  for  many  years  unappropriated  to  this 
urgent  service. 

Even  from  this  slight  review,  it  will  appear 
to  your  Grace,  that  our  attention  may  be  more 
beneficially  directed  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Protestant  establishment, than  to  any  repre- 
hension of  errors  in  our  Catholic  brethren.  We 
cannot  too  often  remind  ourselves,  that  as  opi- 

pulated,  and  highly  cultivated  land.  The  churchyard  conti- 
nues the  burying  place  for  the  dead  of  each  parish  ;  but  the 
temples  for  the  reception  of  the  living  are  almost  rased  to  the 
ground.  If  the  most  laudable  exertions  on  the  part  of  a  sin- 
gle prelate  could  have  remedied  this  lamentable  evil,  it  had 
not  continued  in  a  diocese,  where  so  considerable  an  iu- 
of  respectable  glebe  houses,  and  so  extensive  a  pro- 
motion oi"  :e-ident  curates,  have  distinguished  the  active  be- 
nevolence of  its  present  bishop. 


nion  submits  not  to  force,  so  no  human  power 
can  command  belief:  tbis  would  naturally 
lead  to  a  more  liberal  allowance  in  favour  of 
those,  wbo  constitute  so  considerable  a  portion 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  contribute  so  largely  to 
the  revenues  of  a  Church,  contrary  as  they  are 
too  frequently  taught,  not  only  to  their  tem- 
poral, but  their  spiritual  welfare. 

The   cursory  remarks  thus   submitted  with 
great   deference  and   respect  to  your  Grace, 
as    the  head    of    the   Irish    Church,     cannot 
be   better  closed,  than  with  a  corresponding 
one  from  an  elegant  writer,*  whose  liberal  opi- 
nions will  long  remain  an    ornament  to  our 
profession.     cc  In  religion,  as  in  all  other  sub- 
"  jects,  truth  if  left  to  itself,  will  almost  always 
"  obtain  the  ascendancy.     If  different  religions 
ff  be  professed  in  the  same  country,   and  the 
"  minds  of  men  remain  unfettered,  and  nnawed 
<e  by  intimidations  of  law,  that  religion  which 
''  is  founded  in  maxims  of  reason,  and  credibi- 
c<  Hty,  will  gradually  gain  over  the  other  to  it. 
"  If  Popery  for  instance,  and  Protestantism  were 
tc  permitted  to  dwell  quietly  together,  Papists 
"  might  not  become  Protestants,  (for the  name 
"  is  commonly  the  last  thing  that  is  changed) 
"  but  they  would  become  more  enlightened, 
ff  and  informed  :  they  would  by  little  and  lit- 
*  Dr.  PALEY. 
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"  tie,  incorporate  into  their  creed  many  of  the 
'•  tenets  of  Protestantism,  as  \vell  as  imbibe  a 
"  portion  of  its  spirit,  and  its  moderation." 

I  have  the  ho  nor  to  be, 

With  "Teat  respect. 

My  Lord, 
Your  Grace's  most  obedient 

And  humble  servant, 
II.  B.  DUDLEY. 

Kilscoran  House, 
County  of  WEXFORD,  Oct.  25,  180T. 
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